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Dependency 


Prospects for a Congressional remedy to 
the lack of provision for CPS dependents 
appeared a bit brighter last week as a 
House Military Affairs subcommittee re- 
newed its study of the situation. 

The latest proposal calls for an amend- 
ment to the recently introduced Cole bill 
to devote the “frozen fund” to wives and 
children of CPS men rather than to the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion as the bill originally proposed. 

Representative Sohn Sparkman (Ala.), 
chairman of the subcommittee, reported 
that the Committee should report the 
amended bill out favorably within the next 
two or three weeks. It will then be con- 
sidered by the whole House and, if passed, 
put through the same procedure in the 
Senate. 

Last month, the same House Military 
Affairs subcommittee omitted COs from 
legislation to increase servicemen’s depend- 
ency allotments, reputedly because of the 
difference in the sources of funds. 

The “frozen fund,” now amounting to 
$75,000 or more, is the money earned by 
CPS men on farm assignments or on 
emergency farm work. 

The amendment was proposed by Paul 
Comly French, who felt that its enactment 
would be a clear recognition by Congress 
of its responsibility to CO dependents. 

he measure was also favored unofficially 
by Major General Jay L. Benedict, presi- 
dent of the War Department’s dependency 
board, and has the backing of Selective 
Service. 

General Benedict was questioned on the 
subject when he appeared before the com- 
mittee to testify on the servicemen’s bill. 
He replied: 

“Well, of course, I must say, Mr. Spark- 

man, that our board has been appointed as 
a dependency board, and our thoughts 
always run to an adequate and proper care 
of dependents of service personnel. 
_ “If the dependents of conscientious ob- 
jectors were in need of support and their 
pay being set aside for some purpose, as 
an abstract proposition it seems our posi- 
tion would be, if it were our concern, the 
needs of the dependents should be met in 
some way from those funds.” 

Paul French’s amendment proposed that 
the money be turned over to the NSBRO: 

“For expenditure for dependents of con- 
scientious objectors assigned to work of 
national importance under civilian direction 
in lieu of induction into the land and naval 
forces, provided that no allotments to such 
dependents shall exceed the scale provided 
for dependents of men in the armed forces.” 


CO Wives 


Meanwhile a group of CO wives in Chi- 
cago were suggesting a central clearing 
bureau for wives in an attempt to take 
care of some of the problems themselves. 

Margaret Doty and Dorothy Riley of 
5659 S. Drexel, Chicago 37, IIl., proposed 
that other CO wives write them “to estab- 
lish liaisons which might anticipate and 
avoid some of the discomfort and loneli- 
ness. 

“The results sought would be: (1) That 
wives with small children might get to- 

(Continued on page 8) 


Camps Closing 


Four camps were being closed today in 
the increasing CPS trend to special proj- 
ects. The camps are: 

No. 6, Lagro, Ind., BSC; No. 30, Wal- 
halla, Mich., BSC; No. 32, West Campton, 
N. H., AFSC; and No. 48, Marienville, Pa., 
BSC. 

In each case, volunteers were sought first 
for special projects and the residue was to 
be scattered among existing vacancies in 
other camps. 

West Campton, at one point scheduled to 
remain open as a diet experiment camp, 
was being closed after all, it was announced. 
The move will also close the Walhalla Co- 
operative School although the men were at- 
tempting to arrange for transfer by interest 


groups. 

Mental hospital units will absorb most of 
the camp overflow. Capacities of units al- 
ready existing have been increased by a 
total of 150 or more vacancies during the 
past month, and other hospitals may be ap- 
proved for additional units, if needed. 

Institutions being considered for units in- 

(Continued on page 8) 


From the Camps 


Two CPS men of the Dayton, O., mental 
hospital unit, Vernie Faust and Richard 
Downing, have refused to work in protest 
against what they described as the “bar- 
barous” conditions at the institution. 

Both men declined to accept assignment 
to other duties, stating that “as long as there 
are those who are willing to comply with the 
present barbarous system, progress will be 
definitely hindered.” They have since been 
released from the unit and, while they later 
agreed to return to camp, their cases were 
referred in the meantime to the Department 
of Justice. 

Dr. E. L. Hooper, superintendent, dis- 
cussed at length with the men their graphic 
written description of conditions in certain 
wards, including vermin, the mixing of 
diseased and physically healthy patients in 
the same wards, and the lack of sanitation 
facilities. Dr. Hooper agreed with many of 
their criticisms and stated that he had been 
trying for years to better conditions, but 
war shortages now made the problem even 
more acute. 

Faust and Downing had been working as 
night watchmen since transferring to the 
hospital last Sept. 20. 

* * * 

Joseph C. Franklin has resigned as as- 
sistant director of the unit at the Chelten- 
ham School for Boys, Cheltenham, Md. He 
gave his reasons as his “inability to con- 
scientiously perform the duties of assistant 
director in terms of the unit’s attitudes and 
views on the validity and observance of 
rules and regulations—Selective Service, 
AFSC and Institutional.” 

It was also understood that Russell Free- 
man had resigned as director of the Powells- 
ville, Md., camp. 

Harold R. Flinckner, assignee at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., filed a declaration of 
intention to become a candidate for county 
sheriff on the Socialist ticket. He dropped 
the application when Selective Service, 
which feared a public relations explosion, 
firmly discouraged the idea. 


CPS Future 


Representatives of the religious agencies 
met with Major General Lewis B. Hershey 
and Col. Lewis F. Kosch Oct. 14 for their 
annual discussion of CPS policy. ‘ 

No definite commitments came out ol 
the meeting and the agencies were still not 
sure last week what changes, if any, would 
be made in the CPS structure. In general, 
the delegates described the session as the 
“freest and frankest” discussion that has yet 
been held. Follow-up conferences were 
scheduled last week and this. 

Brethren and Mennonites have already 
committed themselves to support of the 
present system for another year. Friends, 
however, were in doubt both as to the prin- 
ciples involved in carrying on the status 
quo for another year and as to their ability 
to finance their share of CPS in the future 

Five requests were made of Selective 
Service during the course of the discussion, 
requests that were urged most strongly by 
the AFSC delegates: Clarence Pickett, 
Harold Evans, and Paul Furnas, often sup- 
ported by others of the group. 

Other representatives were M. R. Zigler, 
Paul Bowman, Lawrence Shultz, Dr. An- 
drew Cordier and Harold Row for the 
BSC; P. C. Hiebert, Orie Millier, Albert 
Gaeddert, John Mosemann for the MCC; 
A. J. Muste and Douglas V. Steere for the 
FOR; James A. Crain for the Disciples of 
Christ; Charles O. Boss for the Methodist 
Commission for World Peace; and Paul 
Comly French for the NSBRO. 

The American Civil Liberties Union lent 
its support by proxy with a letter to Gen- 
eral Hershey before the meeting. 


The Requests 

The five points and their later develop- 
ments were: 

1. Reception camps, perhaps two for each 
of the three agencies, to which new men 
would automatically be assigned and re- 
main for three months before transferring 
to another camp, to the government camp 
or to special projects. Agencies felt that 
with some such unified system, they could 
eliminate many current problems of place- 
ment, discipline, and physical or psychiatric 
discharges. 

Selective Service expressed doubts about 
the plan as outlined, feeling that it included 
more transferring than could be justified in 
its budget. General Hershey asked, mean- 
while, for more specific details, suggesting 
at the same time that perhaps this was 
something the government should assume 
and finance. In that case there would prob- 
ably be two to five government induction 
camps, to which all new men would be sent 
for three months before transferring to reli- 
gious camps, another government camp, or 
to special projects. 

2. The base camp program to be reduced 
to include only 600 to 700 men in Friends 
camps, 800 to 900 in Brethren camps, and 
1,500 to 1,600 in Mennonite camps; the re- 
mainder of the men to be transferred to 
special projects. This would boost the spe- 
cial projects rate from its present 33 per 
cent to over 50 and lower the cost to the 
agencies accordingly. 

Selective Service made no definite com- 
mitments on the policy of this proposal 
except to agree that no new camps would 
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The Schweitzer Case 


With the exception of Lew Ayres, prob- 
ably no individual conscientious objector 
has found himself the focal point of as 
much heat and publicity as Edward 0. 
Schweitzer, Miami, Fla., school teacher who 
was ousted for his views. 

Schweitzer’s case did not achieve the na- 
tion-wide audience of Lew Ayres, but in 
Dade County, Fla., it has made up’ for this 
in intensity. One newspaper compared the 
case to the famous Scopes trial. Editorials, 
letters to the editor, columnists opinions 
and news stories are still coming in, despite 
the fact that he was discharged in August. 

The Facts in the Case 

Schweitzer, 34 years old and a Methodist, 
had been teaching in Miami public schools 
for ten and a half years, the last five of 
which he has been Dean of Boys at the 
Ada Merritt Junior High School. In addi- 
tion, he was a YMCA clubleader, Scout- 
master, choir-singer and Sunday School 
teacher. This past summer he has been 
working up to 12 hours a day in a local 
dairy. 

Last May his local board changed his 
III-A classification to I-A, amending it to 
I-A-O after his protest. He appealed for 
IV-E. 

In June or July, an anonymous telephone 
call informed the School Board that 
Schweitzer was a CO, apparently suggest- 
ing that something be done about it. 

The School Board held a_ preliminary 
hearing to ask Schweitzer about his beliefs. 
It later preferred charges of incompetence, 
alleging that he was incapable of teaching 
patriotism and defense of country as re- 
quired in the school system. A formal 
hearing was set for Aug. 11. 

Just before the hearing, Schweitzer 
learned from his local board that he had 
been reclassified IV-E. There was no ex- 
planation as to why his had been 
reopened. 

The hearing was held and Schweitzer was 
later discharged. Soon afterwards he began 
legal proceedings for reinstatement. 

On Sept. 15, he reported to Camp Bland- 
ing for his final physical examination and 
was rejected by army physicians. He is now 
back in Miami. 


The Hearings 

The preliminary hearing was only a pre- 
view of what was to come. Quoting from 
Time Magazine’s account: 

“Schweitzer’s mother, whom he supports, 
testified that he does a long daily stint in a 
dairy, held that this constitutes more war 
work than the School Boarders achieve. 


case 


Also supporting Schweitzer were his princi- 
pal, students, parents, friends. Some argu- 
ments: 

“Principal Albert L. Isaac: ‘He is loved 
and respected by his boys.’ 

“Several parents: their sons were study- 
ing under Schweitzer when they enlisted; 
he did not teach pacifism, but believes in 
it himself. 

“A parent who works for the Air Trans- 
port Command: his soldier son was pre- 
vented by military duties from appearing 
to say that Schweitzer was the best teacher 
he ever had. 

“Chinese-American student Helen Gong: 
Schweitzer improved wayward students’ 
characters. 

“Miami News Editorialist Francis P. 
Locke argued that to fire Schweitzer verged 
on tyranny. Next day he wrote ‘A sad 
blow to the ideals for which we are fight- 
ing ... flesh and blood and bones of de- 
mocracy torn, spilled and crushed : 

“The Miami Herald, on the other hand, 
advised Schweitzer’s dismissal, though ex- 
pressing respect for his convictions. Terry's 
(R. P. Terry, School Board member) co- 
Legionnaires at the hearing expressed no 
respect. Florida’s ex-Vice Commander Al 
Lambert wanted ‘red-blooded’ teachers. 
Miami Beach Post Chaplain Elmer Warren 
darkly declared: ‘Dade County is on trial 
here.’ ” 

The formal hearing was even more dra- 
matic. About 200 persons attended. For 
three hours, the crowd continually inter- 
rupted the testimony to shout their own 
“violently partisan” opinions. A _ bloc of 
Schweitzer’s students and Boy Scouts 
cheered lustily when someone spoke in favor 
of him. A Boy Scout in the rear wept 
throughout the debate on hearing his leader 
denounced. 

17 Meth- 
Dade 


Schweitzer had the backing of 
odist ministers of the city, the 
County Scout Leaders’ Ass’n, and the 
National Education Ass’n in a statement 
read at the hearing. Newspapers were also 
generally favorable to his stand with edi- 
torial and columnist opinion running about 
five to one in his favor, according to a 
NSBRO count. 

Schweitzer himself was called first to the 
stand to be quizzed in a manner strongly 
protested by his attorney. The climax ap- 
parently came at the question: 

“What would you tell a student who cam¢ 
to you to ask whether it was right to bear 
arms?” 

To this Schweitzer replied: 

“IT would tell him that when he grew old 
enough, the experience he had would have 
to determine his answer.” 

The answer brought a chorus of cheers 
from the audience and the hearing was im- 
mediately turned into an open forum with 
parents, Legion members, clergymen and 
spectators alternately praising and denounc- 
ing him. When the meeting was officiallv 
closed, it was 15 minutes before order could 
be restored. 


The School Board Decision 


About three weeks later, the 
Board handed down its decision that 
Schweitzer should be removed. Its resolu- 
tion declared that his conduct and attitud 
were “wholly inimical to the ideals of citi- 
zenship” and that he had “become and now 
is incapable and incompetent longer to per- 
form his full duty as a teacher or dean.” 


School 


In making the recommendation, Superin- 
tendent James T. Wilson suggested that 


the word “incompetent” be interpreted “in 
its larger and broader sense to include that 
which prevents the performance of the 
duties of the position . rather than in 
any way reflecting upon his character, hon- 
esty or capabilities academically, which are 
not involved in this case.” Wilson pointed 
out also that Schweitzer had recourse to the 
courts if he felt aggrieved. 

Shortly afterwards, Schweitzer’s attorney, 
George A. Worley, announced that they in- 
tended to file a mandamus suit against the 
school board asking that he be restored to 
his post. Schweitzer wasn’t interested in 
back pay necessarily, Worley said, but was 
standing on the principle of the matter. 

After being rejected at the army induc- 
tion center, however, Schweitzer told re- 
porters that his plans for the future were 
indefinite. 

Throughout the course of the proceed- 
ings, newspapers kept up a running fire of 
comment, at times devoting entire pages to 
pictures or statements of witnesses. 
of these opinions follow: 


Some 


Newspaper Comment 


Miami News: “One of the grossest imagi- 
nable perversions of democracy was com- 
bined with a vast injustice to an able and 
conscientious, though misguided, individual 
vesterday when the Dade County School 
Board decide to go through with the ghastly 
farce of dismissing Schweitzer from his 
teaching post because of his privately held 
views as a conscientious objector. 

“In the end it will not be Schweitzer who 
is on trial, but his tormentors. For liberty 
of thought and religion cannot be crushed 
out and there is no permanent glory for 
those who mistakenly tamper with the free 
spirit. In the long reckoning of history, 
they are huddled together in a pitiless light 
that makes them look small and sterile and 
ridiculous.” 

Miami Herald: “The decisive and un- 
equivocal action of the board in the face 
of pressure brought against it is commend- 
able. The courts are open to Schweitzer 
for redress if he feels that his rights as a 
citizen have been violated.” 

Tallahassee Democrat: “In this particu- 
lar case, as we view it, the choice may now 
lie between an injustice to Schweitzer and 
an injustice to the pupils... . In all such 
cases, we side with the pupils. .. . Unjust 
to Schweitzer. No doubt. We cannot al- 
ways do justice and seldom, when interest 
and claims conflict.” 

St. Petersburg Times: “The Dade School 
Board in this decision has not struck a 
blow for democracy—it has taken the kind of 
action that defeats democracy. Let’s hope 
that it will right the shame and that no 
other public body will repeat it.” 

Baltimore 


case, 


Sun: “As we understand the 
to which we referred some weeks ago, 
the only ground on which the board could 
fire Mr. Schweitzer was incompetence, and 
his superiors admitted that in the diction- 
ary sense of that uncomplicated word he 
Was not incompetent. The Florida 
teacher's friends now urge a court test of 
the School Board’s action. Such a test 
would seem to be in order.” 


Signs of the Ties? 


In the year 1943, George Fox is having 
trouble getting a IV-E classification. 

Fox, a Selective Service registrant from 
Cleveland, is the brother of James O. Fox 
now at the Gatlinburg, Tenn., camp. 





